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ERICO VERISSIMO: SEU LABOR COMO ESCRITOR 

E COMO BOM VIZINHO* 
Quando fui convidado para dizer algumas palavras sébre Erico 
Verissimo e seus livros nesta ocasiao em que estamos reunidos 
para despedir-nos dele, eu me senti profundamente honrado e 
aceitei com imenso prazer. Agora eu sei que ésse convite nao me 
tocou por meus dotes de orador, que sao nulos, mas simplesmente 
porque queriam que, antes de o distinto autor brasileiro voltar 
para sua patria, alguém exprimisse como estadunidense a ad- 
miracgao e a simpatia que todos nds sentimos por seu labor— 
em primeiro lugar como escritor—e depois—como bom vizinho e 
amigo nosso. 


Como escritor, Erico Verissimo é um dos primeiros roman- 
cistas do Brasil. Estreou-se com uma colecgao de contos em 1932 
e desde ésse ano ja publicou sete romances. Entre éles quero 
assinalar trés: Caminhos Cruzados, que apareceu em 1935 e 
recebeu o Prémio Graca Aranha désse ano; Olhai os Lirios do 
Campo, que, dado 4 luz em 1938, tem tido dez edigdes ou mais e 
que durante varios anos foi o livro que mais se vendeu no Brasil ; 
e O Resto é Siléncio, seu romance mais recente, publicado ha trés 
anos. Do primeiro déstes trés romances, publicou-se uma tra- 
ducao em inglés em 1943. A traducgao de O Resto é Siléncio ja 
esta feita e vai sair no ano que vem, ao passo que esta em pre- 
paracao a do terceiro, Olhai os Lirios do Campo. 


Estes romances tratam todos da vida em Porto Alegre, capital 
do Rio Grande do Sul. Esta cidade de 300.000 habitantes esta se 
desenvolvendo e mudando muito e os que moram nela tém que 
fazer face a todos os problemas que trazem consigo o crescimento, 
a prosperidade e a modernizagao. Uma das grandes qualidades 
do nosso autor é a sua habilidade para introduzir nos seus livros 
um vasto ntimero de personagens que todas vivem a sua vida 


*Palavras lidas na homenagem prestada ao distinto autor brasileiro pelo Clube 
Luso-Brasileiro a 17 de junho no Newman Club do Los Angeles City College. 
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propria com os seus problemas particulares. Para lograr éste 
milagre, Erico Verissimo recorre com muito éxito a inovacdes 
técnicas de diversas espécies, que sempre acrescentam alguma 
coisa ao interésse com que o leitor acompanha o viver de cada 
figura. 


Nos romances de Erico Verissimo nao ha sermées mas é im- 
possivel lé-los sem perceber que o autor se opde ao egoismo e ao 
materialismo e que para éle a felicidade do homem nao esta senao 
no trabalho, na compreensao mutua e na cooperacgdo pelo bem 
comum, Ele acredita que com esférgo e com boa vontade ainda 
sera possivel a construgao de um mundo melhor apesar de tudo o 
que ha nele de feio, de miseravel e de doloroso. 


Erico Verissimo é um observador excelente. Vé tudo, tem in- 
terésse em tudo, e descreve tudo. Por essa razao—e aqui abro 
um paréntese para deixar falar o professor de linguas—encon- 
tramos nos seus livros um vocabulario riquissimo s6bre todos os 
assuntos imaginaveis. Na minha opiniao, nao ha nenhum autor 
brasileiro melhor para o que quiser aprender o portugués que se 
fala hoje no Brasil. Para falar no meu proprio caso, posso dizer 
que eu aprendi mais palavras e expressdes aplicaveis a vida con- 
temporanea nos livros dele do que em nenhuma outra parte. 
Assim € que recomendo a leitura dos seus romances nao sOmente 
por suas qualidades literarias e pelo que podemos aprender 
neles da vida brasileira de hoje como também porque sao textos 
inigualaveis em que aprender o vocabulario portugués pratico da 
vida quotidiana de nossos dias. 


Além de seus romances, Erico Verissimo é autor de uma duzia 
de livros para criangas, alguns didaticos onde ensina pre-histdéria 
ou higiene, em forma de romances de aventuras, outros de puro 
entretenimento, mas todos de muita originalidade. Outra obra 
dele. A Vida de Joana d’Arc, merece mencionada pelo ponto de 
vista pessoal e novo de que soube tratar tema tao manuseado. 


Durante o ano letivo de 1943-44, Erico Verissimo lecionou 
literatura brasileira na Universidade da California em Berkeley. 
As prelegdes que 14 féz formam a base de uma historia, curta mas 
excelente, da literatura de seu pais. Publicou-a Macmillan & Co. 
ha poucos meses. Como nao existia antes nenhum panorama da 
literatura brasileira em inglés, fora do de Isaac Goldberg de ha 
mais de vinte anos, éste livro preenche uma grande lacuna e cons- 
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titue uma contribuigéo importante 4 melhor compreensio do 
Brasil nos Estados Unidos. 


Erico Verissimo sabe que um modo muito eficaz de aumentar 
a compreensao entre dois paises acha-se no conhecimento mutuo 
das literaturas respectivas. Assim € que tem aconselhado no 
Brasil a publicagéo de tradugdes de muitos autores ingleses e 
estadunidenses. Ele proprio é tradutor de uns vinte livros do 
inglés em portugués, sendo dele por exemplo a tradugao portu- 
guesa de Ratos e Homens de John Steinbeck. Quando, convidado 
pelo State Department chegou aos Estados Unidos pela primeira 
vez em 1941, éle ja nos conhecia bem através de nosso idioma e 
nossa literatura. As impressdes dessa visita ficam registradas no 
livro Gato Preto em Campo de Neve, que tem tido muitos leitores 
no Brasil e que assim continua o trabalho de seu autor no sentido 
de fazer os norte-americanos melhor conhecidos no Brasil. 


Depois do ano que Erico Verissimo passou ensinando literatura 
brasileira em Berkeley e Mills College, veio ha uns nove meses 
morar em Los Angeles. Durante éste tempo, tem feito nao 
somente na California mas até em cantos remotos do Texas e do 
Middle West nao sei quantas conferéncias, onde, trocando o papel 
que desempenha no seu pais de divulgador das nossas coisas, tem 
falado a nds do Brasil e dos brasileiros. Desta maneira também, 
tem contribuido muito eficazmente a tarefa de promover aqui o 
conhecimento e a compreensao do Brasil. 


Agora Erico Verissimo esta em vésperas de abandonar-nos 
para, depois de seis semanas na escola de verao de Mills College, 
voltar ao Brasil. Antes desta separagao, que vai custar aos que 
tivemos o prazer de conhecé-lo e que todos o admiramos e lhe 
queremos bem, éle teve a fineza de vir dirigir-nos algumas pa- 
lavras de despedida. Eu sei que esta ocasiao vai ficar para sempre 
na memoria de todos nds e que a partida de nosso bom amigo vai 
deixar-nos com muitas saudades. Desejamos-lhe como a sua sim- 
patica espdsa e aos seus adoraveis filhos feliz viagem e fazemos 
votos por que voltem em breve a Los Angeles onde tém muitos 
devotos e dedicados amigos. 


M. A. ZEITLIN 


University of California at Los Angeles 
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SALVADOR DIAZ MIRON, EL POETA 


La vida de Salvador Diaz Miron es un ejemplo de energia in- 
domita, combatiente y altiva. Nace en Veracruz en 1853 y muere 
en 1928. En sus setenta y cinco afios sin tregua ni reposo conoce 
todos los altibajos de una fortuna mudable y tornadiza. Es poeta, 
periodista, diputado, y profesor de literatura. Una y otra vez 
cae en prisiOn por lances de honor en los que hiere 0 es herido o 
en los que mata en el arrebato de la pasiOn exasperada." 


En la primera época de escribir sus poesias, Diaz Miron 


muestra un concepto social del arte que le hacia participar como 
protagonista en las contiendas politicas. Y asi brotaban los 
cantos a la libertad, los apdstrofes a la tirania, y los gritos de fe 
en el porvenir. En “Vieja ley” dice: 

Hipocrita y cobarde el que obedece 

ciegamente al que manda. Vil esclavo, 

en las cadenas de opresién perece ; 

pero el que duda y se rebela. crece 

y alienta libre como alienta el bravo... , 


y puso al hombre en intimo contacto 
con la naturaleza, haciendo el pacto 
de luchar contra todo lo que oprime: 


Contra la secta de su credo impone, 
contra el imperio que proclama el fuerte, 
contra la ciencia, cuando un veto opone, 
contra todo principio que baldone, 
contra la enfermedad, contra la muerte. 


Grandes no son los hombres que obedientes 
inclinan la cerviz a todo yugo, 
grandes son los que se alzan insolentes 
y a la faz del pasado dicen: “j Mientes!” 
escupiendo en el rostro a su verdugo. 
Vivia y escribia lo que sentia, y por eso, con una poesia vigorosa, 
denunciaba la corrupci6n politica : 


; Rompe en un himno que parezca un trueno! 
El mal impera de la choza al solio; 


1Véase Antonio Castro Leal, “‘Prélogo”’ a Poesias completas de Salvador Diaz 
Mirén, Ed. Porrua, México, 1945, pp. xiii-xiv. 
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todo es dolor o iniquidad o cieno: 
pueblo, tropa, senado y capitolio . . 


También exigia el imperio de la justicia: 
Dicen que todo mortal, 
hasta el que lleva una palma, 

es, por fallo de su alma, 

un condenado al dogal. 

Mas no tiene suerte igual 

la purpura y el andrajo: 
cuando el culpable no es bajo, 
es menos vil su sentencia. 
Por eso yo en mi conciencia 
reclamo el hacha y el tajo!? 


Podemos decir que su anhelo de justicia social, como expresado 
en “Los parias,” es precursor de las ideas contenidas en la revo- 
lucion social de 1910 en México. 

El proletario levanta el muro, 
practica el ttinel, mueve el taller; 
cultiva el campo, calienta el horno, 
paga el tributo, carga el broquel; 

y en la batalla sangrienta y grande, 
blandiendo el hierro por patria o rey, 
ensefia al prdécer con noble orgullo 
como se cumple con el deber! 


Mas, ay :qué logra con su heroismo? 
iCual es el premio, cual su laurel? 

El desdichado recoge ortigas 
y apura el caliz hasta la hez. 
Leproso, mustio. deforme. airado, 
soporta apenas la dura ley. 
y cuando pasa sin ver al cielo 
la tierra tiembla bajo sus pies! 


Alude a la misma situacién en “El desertor,” ‘“Asonancias,” 
“Al zar de las Rusias,”’ y en ‘Estancias.” Este anhelo de justicia 
es también tema romantico, como lo son la pasion que tiene por 
la patria, y la inspiracion grandilocuente. Seguin Antonio Castro 


2“Sursum.” 
Justicia.” 
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Leal, Diaz Miron siguié la antorcha de Victor Hugo en estos 
asuntos. 


Hay en Salvador Diaz Miron, en esta primera época, una ru- 
deza de pensamiento que quiere conciliarse con la varonil elegancia 
del lenguaje. Nos da el modelo de su poesia en “A Gloria,” uno 
de sus poemas mas caracteristicos : 

No intentes convencerme de torpeza 
con los delirios de tu mente loca: 
mi razOn es al par luz y firmeza, 
firmeza y luz como el cristal de roca! 


Fiado en el instinto que me empuja 
desprecio los peligros que sefialas. 
“El ave canta aunque la rama cruja: 
como que sabe lo que son sus alas.” 


En este primer periodo, segtin Roberto Meza Fuentes, Diaz 
Mirén “ama la gloria pero mantiene enhiesta su personalidad 
sefiera sobre el vocerio doméstico de la cotidiana feria de las 
vanidades.”* Blanco Fombona, el escritor venezolano, quien tiene 
una admiracién fervorosa por Diaz Mir6n dice de él: “Invoca 
la célera del rayo; pide su fuego al cielo y no a los hombres.’”* 
Pero, ademas de lanzar sus cantos encendidos y sus truenos 
oratorios, Diaz Mir6n escribe poemas de amor. Para él, el amor 
de mujer es fuente de consolacion y de esperanza para el hombre 
de los combates sin tregua. Fl poeta esta enamorado y canta en 
versos finos y hondos el fuego de la pasién que le consume: 
Semejas esculpida en el mas fino 
hielo de cumbre sonrojado al beso 
del sol, y tienes 4nimo travieso, 
y eres embriagadora como el vino! 
Y mientes: no imitaste al peregrino 
que cruza un monte de penoso acceso, 
y parase a escuchar con embeleso 
un pajaro que canta en el camino. 
Obrando ti como rapaz avieso 


4Roberto Meza Fuentes, De Diaz Mirén a Rubén Dario, Editorial Nasci- 
miento, Chile, 1940, p. 17. 

sRufino Blanco Fombona, El modernismo y los poetas modernistas, Editorial 
Mundo Latino, Madrid, 1929, p. 52. 
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correspondiste con la trampa el trino, 
por ver mi pluma y torturarme preso!*® 
A veces suenan en su canto las notas mas intimas del amor: 
Somos en este momento 
en que el amor nos consume, 
dos flores de sentimiento 
separadas por el viento 
y unidas por el perfume.” 


Pero cuando habla del amor no es con la tristeza ni con el 

idealismo de los poetas romanticos. sino que es algo mas sensual, 

mas de la tierra: 

Ay de los enamorados 
que estan en diversos puntos 
y viven—jinfortunados !— 
con los cuerpos separados 
y los espiritus juntos.® 


La calidad de Selvador Diaz Mir6n como precursor del mo- 
dernismo esta confesada por Rubén Dario en su edicién de Azul 
de Centro América, 1890, donde habla del poeta mexicano: 

Tu cuarteto es cuadriga de aguilas bravas 
que aman las tempestades, los Océanos; 
las pesadas tizonas, las férreas clavas, 
son las armas forjadas para tus manos. 
Tu idea tiene crateres y vierte lavas: 
del arte recorriendo montes y Ilanos, 
van tus rudas estrofas jamas esclavas 
como un tropel de biifalos americanos. 
Lo que stiena en tu lira lejos resuena, 
como cuando habla el boreas, o cuando truena. 


Viene un cambio stibito en la poesia de Diaz Mirén cuando 
sufre el tormento de la prisidn en Veracruz en 1892. Este 
encierro afect6 hondamente su vida y su arte. A solas con su 
alma hace entonces el balance de su vida. En sus versos se yergue 
desafiante, y en palabras de un cruel realismo cuenta el tormento 
de esta encarcelacién. Llama a Dios en su congoja de poeta 
herido por el destino: =~ 
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jSefior, tenme piedad, aunque a ti clame 
sin fe! jPerdona que te niegue o rifia 
y al ara tienda con bochorno infame! 


Y en este mismo poema, “La oracion del preso,” a pesar de todo, 
tiene tanta fe en si mismo y hace una afirmaci6n tan rotunda de 
su personalidad que en vano sus enemigos pudieran abatirle : 
Dios de Israel, acude a mis amores; 
y rian a manera de la grama, 
que hasta batida por los pies da flores! 


Pero la voz del poeta se va serenando, un sentido de ternura 
llena su alma. Desaparece el poeta desafiante para dar paso al 
hombre humilde y sencillo. Y, en cuanto a su poesia, un anhelo 
de pureza empieza a obsesionarla. Segtin Meza Fuentes, “El 
poeta que en su obra primera comenzara influyendo en Dario 
acepta, en la madurez de su talento, la influencia del discipulo.’”® 

Y asi, Diaz Mirdén renuncid a toda esa poesia que tantos 
aplausos le habia valido para dedicarse a la conquista interior 
que habria de darle la composicion poética que a si mismo se 
exigid. Segtin Francisco Gonzalez Guerrero, el poeta, “mas 
exigente que Dios, no quiso reconocer que su obra de los primeros 
dias ‘era buena,’ y la repudid para ensayar nuevas creaciones.”'° 
Hablando en el prologo de Lascas," Diaz Miron dice, “Aunque 
semejantes ensayos (i.e. poemas de su primer periodo) no hubieran 
sido reunidos y explotados en un tomo espurio, no los mezclaria 
con mis nuevas trovas, porque hasta los menos defectuosos son 
esencialmente incompatibles con mi actual criterio artistico, que 
creo definitivo, y que domina en mis obras desde 1892.” 


En la carcel perdié el contacto con el pueblo, con las causas popu- 
lares, y la idea del apdstol se fué desvaneciendo en su espiritu. 
Y en su lugar, el poeta va a concentrarse ya en la perfeccion de 
la forma, porque dice: 

Cuando pugno en las bregas del arte 
por verter en trasunto una parte 
del caudal que atesoro por dentro, 
y en las voces hurafias encuentro 
la precisa expresion y el buen giro 


®Meza Fuentes, op. cit., p. 23. 
10‘Autores y libros,” Ef Universal, 28 de julio de 1945. 
"Tip. del gobierno del Estado, Jalapa, México, 1901. 
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jqué alborozo y qué orgullo respiro! 
jCual me alegra y ufana el acierto! 
j Un oasis hallado al desierto!? 

Y continua asi: 

Forma es fondo; y el fausto seduce 
si no agranda y tampoco reduce. 
jQué un estilo no huelgue ni falte, 
por hincar en un yerro un esmalte! 
j Que la veste resulte cefiida 
al rigor de la estrecha medida, 
aunque muestre, por gala o decoro, 
opulencias de raso y de oro!"* 


Antonio Castro Leal dice que, en esta segunda época, el poeta 
forma una doctrina estética en la que él encuentra la influencia 
del naturalismo francés'* pero parece que es mas un realismo 
desilusionado. Destaca este realismo en “Dea”: 

He ahi mi asilo y el contorno. Cruda 
flegmasia me trajo de mazmorra 
a celda en que perezco de modorra 
y que, quiza por imitarme, suda. 
Compasivo guardian me imparte ayuda, 
y cuando ‘halla ocasion me da permiso 
de visitar un rato el paraiso. 
Y a frescos y desnudos corredores, 
que rodean en cuadro un patiezuelo, 
salgo a ver sonreir frondas y flores, 
y a mostrar a la fe de mis dolores 
un pedacito del azul del cielo. 
Y de gracia mi espiritu se viste; 
y entonces me pregunto si la suerte 
hara otra miel como la paz del fuerte 
y otro esplendor como el placer del triste. 


Salvador Diaz Mirén llega a ser martir de la perfeccién, como 
se puede ver en “Los peregrinos,” “En fuga,” y en “Venit 
Hesperus,” pero a la vez, no pierde la fuerza emocional tan honda 
que siempre ha tenido. En “Los peregrinos” concentra la rima 
perfecta y el dolor del corazon: 


12“‘Epistola joco-seria.”’ 
13]dem. 
cit., p. 
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Ambos justos recorren la campifia serena, 
y van por el camino conducente a Ematis. 
Encorvanse agobiados por una misma pena: 
el desastre del Golgota, la muerte de Jestis. 


Y en “Venit Hesperus” aparece el espiritu que, a través del 
dolor, ha conocido la sublimacion de la vida y de la poesia: 

A nobles luchas nada me incita; 

conculco y mancho laurel de pro: 

el bardo sufre tremenda cuita, 

echando menos la tortolita 

que al aura oscura se le vold! 
Sauce de fosa mudo vy tranquilo 

que. por impulsos del vendabal., 

vuelca el agobio, frustra el sigilo, 

plaga de acentos el sordo asilo, 

besa con tumbos el polvo igual! 


Hoyo impasible que un labio sella. 
y remembranza que incluye horror. . . 
Y el alma busca distinta huella 
en el puntito de cada estrella, 
mistica y dulce para el dolor! 


Salvador Diaz Mirdn traduce en su poesia los dolores y hu- 
millaciones ancestrales; en ella anuncia humanitarias reivindi- 
caciones de derechos para los tristes y pobres. En sus poemas 
aparece la llama patridtica que influyO6 en los hombres de su 
generaciOn y después. En su obra nos conmueven los poemas 
liricos de amor, de aquel amor humano que canta también en 
madrigales y en versos de admonicién, y con orgullo personal. 
En la segunda parte de su vida, su poesia parece enternecer e 
iluminar de belleza la amargura de su propia existencia. 
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RADIO AND THE LANGUAGE TEACHER 


During the past decade there has been an increasing effort on 
the part of language teachers to fit radio and the general field 
of radio electronics into its proper place as a functional and prac- 
tical instrument of speech and language instruction. This has 
been done with varying degrees of success, but the results so far 
have been rather unsatisfactory. Much of the professional litera- 
ture devoted to this task has necessarily been somewhat futuristic 
and idealistic, and the average language department has been 
forced to relegate radio as a teaching tool to the hazy realm of 
possibility and desirability mutatis mutandis. Voice recording 
devices and commercial transcription services enjoy quite general 
usage and the results have, in most cases, been highly satisfactory. 
Modern language departments that have had access to university 
owned broadcasting stations realize. in general, the tremendous 
opportunities the field of radio offers them and have been able to 
recommend radio as a very serviceable method of practice and 
instruction in a foreign tongue. But such favorable situations 
are few. The fact remains that radio and its wealth of oppor- 
tunity as a pedagogical device is still a closed door to most of us. 
Why is this? 


The most cogent reason can be found in the history of broad- 
casting itself. Radio in America is rooted in “show business.” 
It is the theater of the air. Its traditional purpose is to entertain— 
however one might care to interpret the expression. When radio 
emerged from its swaddling clothes in the very early thirties and 
assumed the status of a recognized medium of entertainment, 
another phase of public amusement had just died a premature 
and variously lamented death. The garish world of black-face 
comedians, banjo strummers, and slap-stick jokesters known as 
vaudeville had passed from the American scene. This element 
of the show world—and its number was legion—quickly turned 
to the new magic of radio, and in a brief span of ten years the 
old-time vaudeville circuit was performing in the homes of every 
citv, village, and hamlet in the United States. Jack Benny, Eddie 
Cantor, Burns and Allen, Bob Hope, Fibber McGee and Molly, 
Amos ’n Andy, Bob Burns, Al Jolson, Abbot and Costello, Edgar 
Bergen, George Jessel, Jimmy Durante, Bing Crosby—all these 
and many more who had turned from the darkened vaudeville 
houses of yesterday to the new, wonderful era of radio set the 
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tempo of broadcasting and established very definitely the norm 
by which most programs were measured. American radio had 
become a “traveling minstrel” and is only now showing a ten- 
dency to broaden its perspective and strive for other means of 
expression. 


A scarcely less cogent reason, and perhaps the most obvious 
one, why radio and its opportunities have remained outside the 
pale of the schoolman is its commercialism. And let the learned 
reader think twice before he condemns commercial radio to the 
darkest depths of the deepest inferno! One can level many just 
and pertinent accusations against such an arrangement, but there 
are many informed and serious people of unquestioned integrity 
who would lament the day that our radio programs emanate 
from a state-controlled and state-supported broadcasting system. 
Be that as it may, radio in our country today is Big Business. 
Without resorting to statistics, it is safe to say that the broad- 
casting industry is one of the top four commercial enterprises of 
our land. Its frank purpose is to make monev. Its function is 
to provide entertainment and information (sic!) — for a price! 
Radio sells its time dearly, and sells it to retailers, manufacturers, 
and organizations who are willing to pay huge sums for the ad- 
vertising of their commodity, product, or services. True, every 
station is required to allocate so much time to unsponsored pro- 
grams of public interest and service, but this meager strip of 
time is quickly divided between the many welfare and social or- 
ganizations to be found in any community. What chance has a 
teacher of foreign languages to “peddle his wares” in competi- 
tion with such a system? In a city with a large foreign popu- 
lation he might be given a crumb or two. Usually, however. his 
efforts are rewarded with a large, impressive zero. Now these 
remarks must not be misunderstood. Radio stations are excep- 
tionally cordial to our schools and colleges. Most radio execu- 
tives sincerely regret that they cannot provide better and more 
frequent opportunities for programs of an educational nature. 
There is certainly no lack of good will, but commercial commit- 
ments, a public relations policy of dividing free time equally, and 
the powerful dictatorship of a fickle public force every com- 
mercial station into a situation most unfavorable to the modern- 
language teacher. 


This would be a thoroughly gloomy picture if it were not for 
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two inspiring rays of light: short-wave broadcasting and fre- 
quency modulation. The first term is very well known, the 
second is still a rather vague expression to many of us. What 
do short waves and frequency modulation have to offer the 
modern-language teacher ? 


This is not a technical article. The writer is utterly incapable 
of such a feat and, furthermore, this publication is not devoted 
to the science of applied electronics. However, there are certain 
bits of information about these two phenomena of radio which 
should and can be of value to the language instructor. First, 
short waves. 


International short-wave programs have, especially during the 
war years, been considered one of the most able good-will am- 
bassadors, one of the most potent propaganda weapons, and one 
of the most reliable means of international communication ob- 
tainable. During the war our own OWI transmitted programs 
in twenty-two languages. With a good receiver one can hear 
programs in French, Spanish, Swedish, Russian, etc. at almost 
any hour of the day or night. At present there is very little 
Italian or German being broadcast, but this winter should see 
an appreciable increase in short-wave programs to and from these 
countries. Many of the broadcasts from foreign lands are in 
English, some use a combination of English and the foreign 
idiom. U. S. stations on the west and east coasts transmit foreign 
language programs many times daily. 


Any teacher interested in surveying the possibilities of using 
short-wave programs in one way or another for classroom or 
extra-curricular work has only to write a few letters or make a 
few telephone calls in order to receive complete information about 
schedules, wave lengths, types of programs, and the languages 
used. The Columbia Broadcasting System and the National 
Broadcasting Company both have an International Division 
responsible for short-wave transmissions to other countries. The 
writer called the Educational Departments of the networks’ 
offices in Los Angeles for pertinent information and was agree- 
ably surprised at the courtesy and consideration shown him. 
Both networks wired their New York offices for all available 
information and took considerable pains to present him with 
complete and accurate data. As for programs beamed to the 
United States from a foreign country, you have only to write 
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to the nearest consulate representing that nation and you will 
receive all the information available. The writer called on Mr. 
Max Graf, Swiss consul in Los Angeles, whose helpfulness and 
pleasantness did much to reaffirm his respect and admiration for 
the noble little nation Mr. Graf represents. The Swiss programs, 
incidentally, are ideal for our purposes, because they maintain a 
regular schedule and make use of French, German, Italian, and 
English in most of their broadcasts. For information regarding 
our government’s activities on the short-wave bands, simply ad- 
dress a letter to the chief of the Office of War Information in 
New York City. You will receive a printed program of all OWI 
short-wave activities. There is nothing confidential about this 
information—it’s free for the asking. 


Just a word about the nature of these short-wave programs. 
They are almost as diversified as our regular programs. You can 
hear music, news, commentators, travelogs, drama, fashion talks, 
statistics, almost everything but comedy, although the Spanish 
program schedules of NBC and CBS are so highly developed 
that even this type of “show” may be heard! 


Now, as the radio quizmaster says, here is “the sixty-four 
dollar question:” How can the language teacher make use of 
these programs? Granted, such programs may be heard, they’re 
interesting and enjoyable, but how can the busy teacher use 
them in a practical, economic manner? | 


There are several ways. For example, in almost every class 
there will be at least one bov (and very likely, girl!) who is in- 
terested in amateur radio. He even may be a licensed “ham” 
and have his own short-wave station. He would consider it a 
privilege to report on the reception of any particular program, 
and he would no doubt enjoy inviting other members of the class 
to “sit in” on some such broadcast. Or what about spending a 
half-hour of a language club social around the short-wave radio, 
dialing in such programs? In schools where the language class 
always meets in the same room, the teacher could appoint some- 
one to keep current program listings posted on the bulletin board. 
The department could subscribe to NBC’s weekly paper Short- 
wave News and make the copies available to the class. In high 
school language classes, particularly, newspaper and magazine 
photographs of foreign radio stars could be brought in by the 
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students and posted where all could see them. Pictures or draw- 
ings of native musical instruments, as featured on some broad- 
cast, could also be shown from time to time. If some program 
in a foreign language is especially provocative, either because 
the students misinterpreted part of it or because of the nature of 
the message, have one of them send to the network originating 
the program (providing it originated in the United States) and 
ask for an English copy of the address. These are always avail- 
able and will serve obvious corrective purposes. 


There is another method of utilizing short-wave programs 
that can be highly instructive, although it entails an expense of 
from five to ten dollars. As in this country, most foreign short- 
wave stations present special programs commemorating events of 
national or religious significance. For example, Simon Bolivar’s 
birthday, Bastille Day, Christmas, Easter, efc. are usually the 
occasion for a special program. The teacher can ascertain the 
time and general nature of such a broadcast by consulting the 
short-wave program listings for which he has sent. Since this 
program is to be the main feature of a language club meeting or 
some similar social gathering, the instructor doesn’t want to rely 
on the vagaries of the available short-wave receiver. Further- 
more, he would like to know beforehand just what is included 
in the program, so that he may introduce the piéce de résistance 
with appropriate remarks and explanations, if necessary. Or per- 
haps the club’s schedule is rather full, thus making it advisable 
to limit the short-wave broadcast to its most essential and in- 
teresting portions. In that case, the International Division of 
NBC or CBS can again be of service. They maintain elaborate 
monitoring stations for receiving broadcasts from foreign coun- 
tries. Their equipment is, of course, superior to anything the 
average amateur would possess. These monitoring services tune 
in on all transmissions directed to this country. Not only that, 
but they make a so-called “master recording” of these broadcasts. 
You can arrange, through your local NBC or CBS station, to 
have a recording company in New York City (for programs 
coming from Europe and South America) “dub,” or re-record 
another transcription from the original cutting preserved in the 
monitoring stations’ files. This transcription is then sent to you 
to be played at your convenience. In this manner you can have 
any section of the broadcast recorded or, if you want the entire 
feature sent to you, you can then “edit” it and present appro- 
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priate parts of it during the club meeting or social. It can be 
played again and again, thus making it possible for all to under- 
stand and appreciate any particular speech or song. Any language 
department possessing a recording machine can reproduce this 
type of transcription, but it is possible, although more expensive, 
to have such broadcasts recorded on discs that can be played on 
a regular phonograph. 


There are obvious difficulties attached to using the short-waves 
as a language tool. As far as adequate comprehension of a 
foreign language broadcast is concerned, only the advanced stu- 
dent will be able to accomplish this. English programs and 
musical features offer excellent background and are often quite 
interesting, but add nothing to the student’s actual linguistic 
ability. Again, just how much stress is the teacher going to place 
on aural comprehension? Is the teacher justified in diverting the 
student’s attention away from the plain hard work of wrestling 
with grammar, memory work, and the printed page? These are 
all problems that must be answered by the individual teacher. 
Short wave radio is probably more suited to high school language 
instruction than to the intensive one or two semesters which the 
average college student devotes to a foreign tongue. However, 
short wave radio does offer us an excellent approach to a “living” 
situation. What the student hears is actual, every-day, practical 
language. He has the refreshing experience of understanding a 
few words or sentence of “real” German, Spanish, or French. 
Not from the teacher or out of a text book, but from a native 
speaking to a native. Even though the announcer uses English, 
the student feels the authenticity of the situation—he accepts the 
programs as unquestionably “native,” and is thrilled and en- 
couraged by their immediacy. The short waves provide that 
elusive teaching situation we can seldom establish in the class- 
room: a genuine foreign atmosphere. Foreign and yet in the 
very same room with us. Short-wave radio can never take the 
place of books and study, but it can certainly function as an 
excellent “morale booster.” 


Now a few lines about frequency modulation, usually referred 
to in abbreviated form as FM. Here again, no attempt shall be 
made to discuss its scientific aspects. Its chief selling point as 
far as the public is concerned is its ability to reproduce high and 
low frequency sound waves with extreme fidelity. Its ability to 
catch over-tones and harmonics provide for greater brilliance 
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and clarity of reception than is possible with audio modulation— 
the principle used in our present day radios. FM is free from 
static, too. Atmospheric disturbances and mechanical static pro- 
ducers have little or no effect on FM reception. Valuable as this 
aspect of FM is, it is, however, not the most important considera- 
tion for the teacher and educator. FM should usher in the 
Golden Age of radio, and it is this which we wish to write about. 


Previous paragraphs have shown that broadcast radio as far 
as education comes into play is almost a closed corporation. The 
type of program preferred has been alluded to. We cannot com- 
pete with a full orchestra. a chorus, a featured singer, and a 
comedian full of wit and nonsense, all carefully prepared for him 
by a brace of high priced script writers. We cannot change over- 
night the radio tastes of a generation fed on the predigested pap 
that all too often passes for entertainment. Even if we could, 
we haven't the opportunity. It’s even an extremely delicate and 
difficult task to get a permit to build a new station, discounting 
the huge outlay of money required. A non-commercial station is 
a heavy, never-ending expense. and a so-called experimental sta- 
tion does not reach the public. The same objection may be raised 
against the short wave stations. We must look elsewhere for our 
salvation; we must look to frequency modulation. 


One of the marvelous peculiarities of FM is this: the possible 
number of such stations assigned to any one frequency band is 
almost unlimited. An entirely new world of radio is open to us, 
a world that in no way interferes technically with our present 
day system of broadcasting. Furthermore, it is a realm un- 
touched by the more sordid brand of advertising—most FM pro- 
grams are still sustaining—and, in general, is liable to remain 
in that purified state for some time to come. But more encour- 
aging than either of these two facts is the attitude of the radio 
industry itself to FM. 


Radio as we know it today grew like Topsy. It became an 
unmanageable giant. The industry recognized many imperfec- 
tions and faults, but it was caught in a revolution of its own 
making. It was too late to turn back and revamp. Now, after 
twenty-five years of scientific development and programming ex- 
perience, it sees before it a new vista, a new way of life for radio, 
a way of life that the industry can shape and mold according 
to the experience it has had and the mistakes it has made. Radio 
is financially independent and doesn’t have to let its great dis- 
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covery become the toy and tool of thoughtless advertisers. 
Advertising? Yes, but of a kind and to the extent befitting a 
mature and excellent medium of communication. In other words, 
radio has another chance. It has the golden opportunity to re- 
live its life and profit thereby! 


And the liberal arts can be the most favored heirs of this price- 
less legacy! There are plenty of people in radio who have yearned 
for years to make it the great prophet and oracle it should be. 
There are many who have longed to make of it the powerful 
vehicle of art, truth, and education it can be. And their attitude 
toward FM is most encouraging. The Milwaukee Journal sta- 
tion in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for example, has been a pioneer 
in FM broadcasting. There are over fifteen thousand FM re- 
ceivers in Milwaukee. For over five years WMFM has operated 
on a regular schedule, and its programs are of the highest type. 


Every educator should acquaint himself with FM possibilities 
in his city or community, for it is in the field of frequency modu- 
lation that his efforts to use radio as a vehicle of instruction and 
indoctrination will be rewarded. Every college and university 
president who has considered a college-owned radio station should 
investigate FM. Such a station is much cheaper and easier to 
operate than the conventional type. Time passes swiftly. A pio- 
neer project today will be an established institution five or ten 
years from now. FM offers us the chance of a century to get 
our ideals and principles across to the American public. It is 
asking for the best leadership obtainable, the highest standards 
possible, and if it is forced through indifference and scepticism 
on our part to accept the second or third best, may we never 
have the temerity to place the blame other than where it belongs! 


This article is already too long. but the subject, to the writer 
at least, is intriguing. There has been such an effort to sell edu- 
cation during the past years, so much money has been spent. so 
much toil and effort has been expended, it would be tragic in- 
deed to let such a glorious opportunity as this pass by unheeded. 
To every language teacher, to every teacher: take an interest in 
the future of radio; be prepared to take your place in frequency 
modulation. Because radio is going places! 


Joun T. WaTERMAN 


University of California at Los Angeles 
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HABITABLE LAND: ORESME AND COLUMBUS 

During the centuries before the riddle of our solar system 
was solved three major problems of cosmology absorbed the in- 
terest of natural philosophers. Fascinated in the first place by 
the ever changing configurations of the heavenly bodies above 
the earth, they sought a systematic, orderly explanation of the 
movements of sun, moon, planets and stars to and fro across the 
sky. Even today the charting of the heavens, still incomplete, 
presses forward with the aid of instruments ever more precise 
and delicate, in conjunction with mathematical theories increas- 
ingly abstruse and complex. 


Simultaneously with the growth of astronomical science, there 
developed the first rudiments of mathematical geography. Fixing 
their attention upon the earth beneath their feet, men began to 
ponder about its shape and size, about its mass and the extent of 
its manifold divisions into continents and seas. Having estab- 
lished that the earth is a sphere, they soon sought to measure the 
distance around it. No one has yet discovered where or how 
Aristotle obtained his calculation of the earth’s circumference, 
given at the end of Book II of De Coelo et mundo as 400,000 
stades.' This earliest recorded estimate was probably only 109 
miles short of the correct figure (24,902 miles) and apparently 
until the time of Americus Vespuccius no later estimate rivalled it 
in accuracy. Eighteen hundred vears later, a Genoese navigator, 
Columbus by name, in search of a royal sponsor to underwrite 
his proposal to reach the Indies by sailing across the western sea. 
revised Aristotle’s estimate downward by twenty-five percent.? 
But this same Columbus shrewdly accepted Aristotle’s compelling 
and oft quoted argument from the same celebrated passage in 
De Coelo that the water distance from the Pillars of Hercules 
to the regions of India could not be great because elephants are 
found at the extremities of both lands.* 


1Aristotelis Opera ex recensione I. Bekkeri, t. 2 (Oxford. 1837), 298a, 17. 

2According to the estimate supplied by S. E. Morison. Admiral of the Ocean 
Sea, Boston, 1942 (ed. 2 vols.). I. 103. The value of the Aristotelian stade 
is figured as 99.8 meters. Of course, such calculations, however scholarly, are 
necessarily hypothetical. F. J. Pohl, Amerigo Vespucci, Pilot Major (New 
York, 1944), 105, computes Amerigo’s estimated circumferential measurement 
as 24.852 English miles—the closest approximation previous to modern times. 

3Columbus’s calculation, approximately 18,223 English miles, was based on 
the Roman mile of 1480 meters. 

4Bekker. op. cit., 298a. 9-13. 
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Parelleling this speculation on the size of the earth was the 
constantly growing curiosity about its inhabitants. Men began to 
inquire about the effect of climate upon human activities, what 
manner of men, if any, dwelt in the Antipodes, what are the 
limits of the habitable parts of the earth. In short, the third major 
interest of pre-Columbian cosmologists was the socio-geographic 
problem of habitable land. Obviously, it is this branch of cos- 
mological speculation which impinges most directly upon the in- 
terests of the literary historian. From the Odyssey to Panta- 
gruel’s search for the divine bottle, from Robinson Crusoe to 
Penguin Island, great literary artists and a multitude of literary 
hacks have capitalized upon human curiosity about habitable 
land. Important segments of this extensive branch of literature 
have been investigated with scholarly care ;* but we are still lack- 
ing an adequate synthesis of the subject as a whole. 


From the point of view of the history of science it is be- 
cause these speculations about habitable land acted as a primary 
stimulus to travel and exploration that they are of supreme 
importance. In scrutinizing the history of explorations, it can 
hardly pass as pure coincidence that the greatest of them all, the 
first vovage of Columbus, occurred at the close of a long period 
of review and reevaluation of a large portion of earlier specula- 
tive literature which had already stimulated the notable accom- 
plishments of Portuguese navigators and resulted in 1488 in the 
voyage of Bartholomeo Dias around the Cape of Good Hope. 
Professor Morison has recently reminded us in his splendid ac- 
count of Columbus’s four voyages of the reliance placed by the 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea upon the cosmographical encyclopedia 
of the French cardinal Pierre D’Ailly.6 a copy of whose /Jinago 
mundi in the printed edition of 1480 with nearly seven hundred 
marginal notes or postils in Columbus’s own hand is preserved 
in the Columbia Library at Seville. Consulted and cited by every 
important Columbian scholar since Washington Irving, this work, 
compiled about 1410. was reprinted in full with the postils in 


SThe list of such works is far too extensive to cite here. As an excellent ex- 
ample may be mentioned G. Atkinson, The Extraordinary Voyage in French 
Literature before 1700, New York, 1920. 


éMorison, op. cit., I, 53-55, 120-125; II, 283, 292. Concerning the life and 
writings of D’Ailly, cf. E. Buron, ed., Ymago mundi de Pierre d’Ailly, I (Paris, 
1930), 37-91. 
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1892 ;” but it was not until 1930 that the masterly critical edition 
by Edmond Buron identified the principal sources drawn upon by 
the erudite cardinal. Buron discovered that the first thirteen 
chapters—those dealing with the shape, size and habitability of 
the earth—were little more than a literal Latin translation of 
various portions of a French treatise on the sphere written about 
1368 by D’Ailly’s former teacher, Nicole Oresme.* This four- 
teenth-century savant was the outstanding personality of the so- 
called Parisian school of natural philosophers whose speculations 
in the realm of the physical sciences developed out of the teach- 
ings of William of Occam and Jean Buridan at the University 
of Paris during the first decades of that century.'° Applying the 
principles of Occam’s “razor” to the analysis of physical prob- 
lems,"' these scholars subjected the Aristotelian scientific corpus 
to a rigidly logical examination and revision to the end of avoid- 
ing the pitfalls of undemonstrable hypotheses and rejecting what- 
ever assertions seemed to contradict empirical evidence. Thus 


7In C. De Lollis, ed.. Raccolta di documenti e studi, Rome, 1892, I, ii, 
289-525. 

8Edmond Buron, ed., Ymago mundi de Pierre d’ Ailly, texte latin et traduc- 
tion francaise des quatre trattés cosmographiques de A’Ailly et des notes de 
C. Colombe. Etude sur les sources de l’auteur, 3 vols., Paris, 1930. Besides 
Ymago mundi, this edition contains three lesser works of D’Ailly, all originally 
published together with the 1480 edition of the Ymago and all annotated in 
Columbus's hand in the Seville copy: Epilogus mappe mundi (II, 498-548): 
Compendium cosmographiae (III, 552-687); Secundus Tractatus compendu 
cosmographie (III, 689-731). Since the ten brief chapters of the Epilogus are 
in fact an abstract of the early chapters of the Ymago, this work also consti- 
tutes an indirect plagiarism of Oresme. Cf. Buron. op. cit.. II. 530, note 401. 

2On Oresme’s life and writings, cf. A. D. Menut, ed., Maistro Nicolo Oresme, 
Le Livre de Ethiques. New York. 1940, 10-36: for his scientific writings in 
particular, cf. Menut and Denomy, eds., “Le Livre du Ciel et du monde.” 
Mediaeval Studies. V (1943), 243-253. Fifty-six of Columbus's postils refer 
to the material ‘“‘borrowed’’ by D'Ailly from Oresme: the most important is the 
twenty-fourth. dealing with the length of a degree. 

10The most satisfactory account of the scientific interests of the Parisian school 
is found in the masterly ground-breaking works of Pierre Duhem: Le Systeme 
du monde, IV (Paris, 1916), 91-183 and Etudes sur Léonard de Vinci, 
troisiéme série, les précurseurs parisiens de Galilée, Paris, 1913, 3-112, 346-405. 
C. Michalski, “‘La Physique nouvelle et les différents courants philosophiques 
au xive siecle,” Bull. International de l’Académie polonaise des sciences et des 
lettres, Année 1927 (Cracow, 1928), 93-164, offers many additions and cor- 
rections to Duhem’s account. 

The basic principle of Occam’s so-called razor was the highly sensible 
maxim: Entia non sunt multiplianda praeter necessitatem. 
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they attacked the Aristotelian theory of motion and substituted 
for it their own impetus theory ;'? they discarded the Aristotelian 
intelligences and endeavored to find mechanical rules for the 
motions of celestial bodies;'* they revived the long discarded 
theory of the daily rotation of the earth, declaring it impossible 
to prove that the heavens revolve while the earth remains motion- 
less."* Oresme himself introduced the use of fractional exponents 
in his algorism and he was the first to represent graphically the 
functional relation of a moving object to a measurable constant, 
thus formulating in the mathematics of his day the basic prin- 
ciple for the measurement of variables.'* But Oresme’s most 
enduring claim to fame and that which distinguishes him from 
other philosophers of his time is his work as a vulgarizer of 
science. Under the patronage of the enlightened French king 
Charles V, he translated into French, between’ 1370-1377, the 
mediaeval Latin versions of Aristotle’s Ethics, Politics, Eco- 
nomics and De Coelo et mundo, intercalating his own commentary 
upon each treatise in the approved manner of the Schoolmen of 
that age."© Moreover, he wrote the first economic treatise in any 


12On the significance of this theory, cf. Duhcm. Systime. etc., IV. 91-146 
and E. Borchert, Die Lehre von der Bewegung bet Nocolaus Oresme (Beitrage 
zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters, Band XXXI, Heft 
3, Miinster in Westfallen, 1934). The impetus theory is explained and de- 
fended by Jean Buridan in his Quaestiones de Coelo et mundo, III, 2 (ed. E. 
A. Moody, 240-243), and through his teaching became a characteristic tenet of 
the Parisian school. 

13Oresme attacks the Intelligences in his commentary on chapter v of Book II 
of Du Ciel et du monde (ed. Menut and Denomy, ff. 77d-79b) as offering 
comfort to the idolaters who worship the sun, moon and stars. 

14Cf. Oresme. Du Ciel, etc.. ed. cit., ff. 138b-144c¢ and also Buridan. Quaes- 
tiones super de Coelo, ed. Moody, II, 22, 226-233. The arguments of the 
younger man are identical with those of his former teacher and their decisions 
are identical,—that the earth’s rotation at the center of the universe would pro- 
duce the same effect as the then universally assumed rotation of the celestial 
spheres about a motionless earth: both men express a preference for the latter 
solution, but both deny that it can be proved to be more probable than the 
alternate which they have set forth. 

18Oresme’s Algorismus proportionum was published by M. Curtze. Berlin, 
1868. The best available judgment of Oresme’s work on variables, contained in 
his De configuration qualitatum (1370, unpublished). is found in C. B. Boyer, 
The Concepts of the Calculus. New York, 1941, 79-81. 

16L¢ Livre de Ethiques (1370). ed. Vérard, Paris, 1488 and ed. Menut, 
New York, 1940: Les Politiques et Yconomiques (1374), ed. Vérard, Paris, 
1489: Du Ciel et du monde (1377), ed. Menut and Denomy, Mediaeval 
Studies, Il (1941). 185-280, IV (1942), 159-297, V (1943), 167-333. 
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modern tongue and attacked judicial astrology in French as well 
as in Latin.'” His own statement justifying his use of the ver- 
nacular is worth quoting: “Surely,” he wrote in his prologue to 
the Ethics, “to translate such books to French and to make 
science and art available in French is a very profitable labor; for 
it is a noble language commonly used by people of great intelli- 
gence and excellent prudence. And by my labors this noble 
science will be better understood; as Tully says, weighty and 
serious subjects are most delectable and agreeable to people in 
the language of their own country.”"* 


Two of Oresme’s works are concerned with cosmology and 
therefore in part with habitable land. The more pertinent of 
these is his Traitié de l’espere, which as we have seen Columbus 
quite unconsciously annotated in his copy of D’Ailly’s Imago 
mundi, Twice printed at the beginning of the sixteenth century," 
this treatise in fifty chapters follows the pattern of its more 
famous thirteenth century Latin forerunner, the De Sphera of 
John of Holywood? (Sacrobosco) and contains little that is 
truly original. Oresme’s purpose was to explain in layman’s 
language the workings of the mechanical sphere. An extended 
discussion of the spherical shape of the earth opens with a state- 
ment of its circumferential measures obtained by multiplying 
Sacrobosco’s measure of 87 miles per degree by 360. Carefully 
explaining the unit value of the mile, Oresme makes this measure 
equivalent to 31,500 Roman miles,—approximately 28,800 Eng- 
lish miles. However, in his chapter on latitude," he cites Alfra- 
ganus to the effect that a degree equals 56 2/3 miles. Without 
questioning the length of the unit by this new authority, Oresme 


17De mutationibus monetarum (1360) and Traitié des monnates (1357), ed. 
L. Wolkowski, Paris, 1864; Contra judiciartos astronomos (1361), ed. H. 
Pruckner, Studien zu den astrologischen Schriften des Heinrich von Langen- 
stein, Leipzig, 1933, 227-245; Le Livre de divinacione (1364), unpublished: 
Contra divinatores horoscopios (1370), unpublished. Dates given are approxi- 
mate. 

18Le Livre de Ethiques, ed. Menut, 101. 

19Paris, 1508 and ibid., without date, A critical edition of the Traitié de 
lespere, based on nine mss., prepared by Miss Laura McCarthy as a master’s 
thesis at the University of Toronto, remains unpublished. I have used a micro- 
film copy of Bibl. Nat. Ms. Franc. 1350, ff. 1-38. For convenience, all quota- 
tions here are referred to chapters. 

20Fditions of Sacrobosco’s De Sphaera are legion, beginning with the prin- 
ceps (ca. 1480) well into the seventeenth century. 

21Chapter 34. 
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states: “I think 56 2/3 miles is the better measure and thus the 
circuit of the earth is not as great as was stated in chapter 25.” 
Thus it was that this tenth-century Arabic estimate of the length 
of a degree was transmitted through Oresme and D'Ailly to 
Columbus who, assuming the Roman mile as his unit of measure, 
computed the circumference of the earth to be less than 19,000 
English miles—one of the most careless computations in mathe- 
matical history and certainly the most momentous. 


Arguing against the widely held assumption that the torrid zone 
is too hot for human habitation, Oresme points out that at the 
equator the length of a day is never more than twelve hours; 
while in the temperate zone it may be sixteen hours long; there- 
fore it is possible that this difference in a day’s length may ren- 
der the climate quite agreeable in the equinoctial regions.22 He 
notes that only one quarter of the earth’s surface is reputed to 
be habitable, but he argues that this quarter is not as Aristotle 
holds the lower left but rather the upper right hand quarter; be- 
cause the right upper portion is more noble, and it is incon- 
ceivable that God would have created man in his own image to 
dwell in any save the noblest position on our sphere. For the 
Gospel declares that “the Christian faith reacheth unto the ends 
of the earth” and Saint Augustin teaches that to admit the exist- 
ence of people who have never heard of Christianity would be 
contrary to Holy Scripture.?* In general, Oresme is sceptical of 
all speculation about habitable land save in so far as experience 
has proven its existence. “It seems to me,” he writes, “purely 
guess work to say that there are so many peoples and kingdoms 
of which we have had no experience up to now and can have 
none in the future; but I talk about it as a mere exercise of the 
imagination.”** Here speaks a true representative of the scep- 
tical Parisian school. Unfortunately, their scepticism usually 
stops short of constructive experimentation; they seem to delight 
rather in setting up arguments for the pleasure of exercising 
their logical ingenuity in demolishing them. For example: 


22Chapter 29; cf. Buridan, op. cit., Il, 7, 156. The argument that the 
equal length of days and nights at the equator would tend to modify the heat 
in the equinoctial regions was derived by Buridan from Avicenna. It seems clear 
that Oresme was indebted to his teacher. 

2sChapter 30. 

24Chapter 30: ‘‘Ce ne semble que un devinement dire qu’ilz soient tant de 
peuples et de royaumes sans ce que l’en ait par deca ne puisse avoir aucune 
experience: mais dire l’ay tant seulement pour un argiiement de ymagination.” 
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Oresme gives three causes why land may be uninhabitable: (1) it 
may be sterile and occupied by serpents or evil beasts, like cer- 
tain deserts; (2) it may be covered by the sea; (3) it may be 
that the mountains and valleys make it too hot or too cold or the 
disposition of its atmosphere unsuitable for human life. Im- 
mediately Oresme qualifies these reasons with the observation 
that climate may be modified in so many ways that land other- 
wise uninhabitable may be actually highly favorable to life. The 
Hypoborean Mountains, for instance, though far to the north. 
enjoy a Salubrious climate and people live there to such advanced 
ages that they have to be killed to get rid of them. Is not the 
earthly paradise itself reputed to be in the torrid zone in the midst 
of the tropical sea far to the east? It is true nevertheless that 
people living at the north and south extremities of habitable land 
are savages with distorted faces, evil manners and strange 
speech; they associate with the monsters and wild animals whom 
they resemble so closely that. according to Saint Augustine 
again, it is impossible to recognize them as men.?® In his con- 
sideration of human differences on the basis of longitudes, 
Oresme takes a gratuitous shot at the astrologians. “Ordinarily,” 
he says, “Frenchmen are little inclined by nature to be good as- 
trologians, especially in the matter of judgments; for they live 
too far to the north and west and Ptolmey in his Centiloquium 
declares that in these regions people generally have poor judg- 
ment.”?* For further details the author recommends to the reader 
his treatise on divination, of which a Latin and a French version 
have come down to us.?7 

There are but few observations regarding habitable land in 
Oresme’s second cosmological work. his extensive intertex- 
tual commentaries accompanying his translation of Aristotle’s 
De Coelo, completed in 1377.28 Commenting upon Aristotle’s 
statement that the inhabitants of the southern hemisphere are 
actually situated on the upper half of the earth’s surface and are 
living in the right quarter of the sphere, Oresme explains that 
in a real sense there can be no right or left on the surface of a 


2sChapter 40. 

26Chapter 41. Oresme made a French translation of Ptolemy's Quadripartitum 
for Charles V about 1359,—probably his first work as translator. 

27Le Livre de divinacions is a free rendition of the earlier Contra judiciarios 
astronomos; the French work was turned back into Latin in 1411. Cf. Le 
Livre de Ethiques, ed. Menut. 23-24. 

28See above, note 16. 
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sphere; direction can be conceived on a spherical body only in 
relation to a locus arbitrarily chosen and this explains why cos- 
mographers have found it necessary to imagine such a locus in 
the middle of habitable land—an imaginary city they call Arim.?* 
But on a sphere no point is absolutely east or west of any other 
point; just as at a round table there is no first place except such 
place be so designated arbitrarily. Thus we may speak of the 
orient relatively to ourselves in France, but people to the west of 
France would call France oriental. Viewed from any one of 
the celestial spheres, the earth would appear to be completely 
without direction either right or left, up or down. “And so it 
appears,” he continues, “that eastern peoples who are unbelievers 
cannot fairly claim that they occupy a nobler position than do we 
Christians; for, as seen from the heavens, they and we are both 
equal. But in other respects they and their position are less noble 
than we are; for their land is dangerous because of its great 
atmosphéric variations, the corruption of the water and the 
various poisonous snakes mentioned by Lucan. And Giraldus 
Cambrensis tells us in his Topographia Hiberniae that western 
air is more salubrious for human beings. And Saint Jerome tells 
us how the orient has become decadent and its people fallen into 
evil ways; while in the west the light of justice shines.*° In the 
lands south of the equator the winters are longer, the summers 
hotter than ours and finally the stars are more numerous in the 
European heaven than any where else. 

What, if anything. did Columbus actually glean from his assid- 
uous reading of Oresme’s Traitié de l’espere at secondhand in the 
Latinized plagiarisms of D’Ailly’s Imago mundi? Since Colum- 
bus’s system of geography. was undoubtedly derived largely 
from the practical traveller Marco Polo rather than from the 
theoretical cosmologist D’Ailly, it has been argued that the great 
explorer owed virtually nothing to the Jmago.*"| Such an un- 
generous estimate denies the influence of ideas in order to glorify 
the role of persons. It overlooks the well established fact that 
Columbus was frequently called upon to defend his project before 
groups of scholars to whom he could appeal with intellectual 


29Fd. cit., fol. 84c. Concerning this imaginary center of habitable land, cf. 
J. K. Wright, Geographical Lore of the Time of the Crusades, New York, 1925, 
86. 

30Fd. cit., fol. 88d. 

31For this school of thought cf. G. E. Nunn, Geographical Conceptions of 
Columbus, New York, 1924, passim; cf. also Morison, op. cit., I, 101, note 2. 
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arguments only,—in whose minds Marco Polo was merely an 
impostor. Among these pundits, many of them ecclesiastics, the 
prestige of the French cardinal was itself a telling argument 
which we may be sure Columbus exploited to the utmost. 
It would, moreover, be strange indeed if men of this type were 
not themselves well acquainted with the cosmological ideas of 
the Parisian school, of which D’Ailly was the last significant 
representative. 


Now, the most striking characteristic of the adherents of this 
fourteenth century school of natural philosophers is their re- 
markable propensity to repeat one another’s ideas about the same 
problems in phraseology couched in closely similar terms. We 
have noted D’Ailly’s dependence upon his teacher Oresme with 
respect to the Jimago mundi. Recent investigation has brought 
out the fact that several of Oresme’s presumably original con- 
tributions to scientific thought are anticipated and often more 
elaborately discussed in the long neglected writings of the true 
fountain-head of the Parisian school, Jean Buridan,??_ under 
whom Oresme himself studied at the University of Paris. In 
the course of a long and distinguished professional career Buri- 
dan produced, between 1328-1358, extensive commentaries and 
quaestiones on virtually all the authentic Aristotelian corpus 
except the Poetics. Leaning heavily upon his eminent prede- 
cessors, Bacon and Occam, Buridan firmly established that scep- 
tical, questioning attitude towards the authority of Aristotle 
which we have indicated to be the essential feature of the intel- 
lectual movement he founded. From his copious writings several 
generations of scholars throughout western Europe borrowed 
freely, usually without acknowledgment in the easy manner of 
the age. 


Buridan’s cosmological speculations are contained principally 
in his Quaestiones super De Coelo, written about 1340 and first 
published by the American scholar E. A. Moody, in 1942.3* 
Doubtless Oresme heard these Latin quaestiones expounded 


32The best brief account of Buridan’s life and writings is found in Moody's 
Introduction to his ed. of Quaestiones super De Coelo, pp. xi-xvii. Cf. also 
P. Duhem. Etudes sur L. de Vinci, troisiéme série, 3-32. On Buridan’s antici- 
pation of later writers and their borrowings from him, cf. C. Michalski, loc. 
cit., 113-119. 

33See above, note 12. 
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while he was a pupil of Buridan, some time between 1348-1355.34 
In any event, in his French commentary on De Coelo, Oresme 
repeats much of the substance of Buridan’s work and from the 
close similarity of phraseology one can not escape the conclusion 
that he kept the Latin text close at hand as he wrote. Both men 
were interested primarily in first causes, in physical rather than 
descriptive geography. Such abstruse matters as the plurality of 
worlds, absolute direction on a spherical body, whether the arctic 
pole is the top or the bottom of the earth,—both men delighted 
to speculate on such problems and both arrived at the same solu- 
tions. Common to both men are their arguments in support of 
the daily rotation of the earth.2* Long hailed as an Oresmian 
anticipation of Copernicus, these arguments were in fact a re- 
vival of an ancient theory of diurnal rotation well known to 
Aristotle and rejected by him. Roger Bacon knew of the theory, 
But Buridan was apparently the first of the Scholastics to con- 
sider it seriously. Likewise the question of the habitability of 
the torrid zone, which Columbus could confirm from personal 
experience and about which he composed the longest postil®* in 
his copy of the /imago—this topic is treated by Buridan, Oresme 
and D’Ailly in nearly identical terms. ll three cite Avicenna as 
their authority for the existence of the terrestrial paradise in the 
torrid zone far to the east ; and Columbus confirmed his discovery 
of this earthly paradise during his third voyage by citing the 
authority of D’Ailly in his report to the Spanish monarchs.%7 


Certainly no stigma need becloud the fame of Nicole Oresme 
merely because on occasion he reproduced his teacher’s ideas. 
Indeed this phenomenon is not unknown among scholars of to- 
day, especially in the realm of text-book production. And that 
is precisely what both Buridan and Oresme produced—classroom 
lectures to illustrate essential problems suggested by a basic text 
required to be studied by all students of the Parisian Faculty of 
Arts. Concerning the pillaging propensities of college professors 
there is a curiously pertinent statement in the editor’s preface 
to the 1509 edition of Buridan’s Quaestiones on Aristotle’s 


34During these years Oresme was a boursier at the Collége de Navarre. Cf. 
H. Denifle and A. Chatelain, Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, I] (Paris, 
1891), 641, note 3. 

38See above, note 14. 

36Postil 24: cf. ed. Buron, I, 213-237. 

37Letter of October, 1498. Cf. De Lollis, Raccolta, I, ii, 34-39. 
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Physics.*® The editor declares that the magistri of the Univer- 
sity of Paris were unwilling to see this work printed because it 
was easier to pass off the author’s ideas as their own while the 
work remained in manuscript. Were Buridan alive, says the 
editor, he would censure these pilferers with the Virgilian line: 
Hos ego versiculos feci, alter tulit honores. 

Only rarely does it happen that some superior mind illuminates 
an old problem with fresh insight, imposing its new vision upon 
the sight of other men. Jean Buridan possessed such a mind. 
Not without reason were his students called moderni by their 
contemporaries; for they accepted and dared to continue the 
radical departures from traditionally received interpretations 
which their master had boldly initiated. Some of these students— 
and Oresme probably more than any other—added important in- 
crements of knowledge to their master’s teachings. In the field 
of cosmology, however, Oresme’s presumed originality hinges 
entirely upon the fact, far from insignificant, that his Traitié de 
l'espere was the first serious treatise of its kind in a vernacular 
language, just as his Du Ciel et du monde was the earliest 
scholarly translation with commentary in a modern tongue of 
any part of the Aristotelian scientific corpus. Restitution to the 
much maligned Buridan of his rightful place in the history of 
natural philosophy appears to be in order and a re-examination 
of his contribution seems likely to confirm Moody’s estimate 
that he was the “first pure philosopher” of modern times. 


Apert D. MENuT 
Syracuse University 


38Ed. Jean Dullaert. fol. 1: ““Nonnullos enim ex laboribus fructus decerpere 
anhelantes . . . in quos ipse, si superesset, luculenter illud Virgilianum retorquere 
posset: Hos ego versiculos feci, tulit alter honores.’’ However, the verse is Ver- 
gilian only in meter and was apparently composed by the editor for the occasion. 


REVIEWS 

Tom Burns Haber. Handbook of Basic English 

The keynote for the evaluation of Handbook of Basic English by Tom Burns 

Haber is found in the introductory pages. Judged as a “‘medium”’ of bringing 

new intercourse and understanding to many races’, this text may be of definite 
use to at least one class of students in the English language. 


The Handbook is constructed on logical princples, beginning with a break- 
down of the 850 English words retained in the Basic English vocabularly and 
proceeding to the study of each group. Diagrams are used occasionally as visual 
aids in grasping the astonishing new rules of self-expression. The frequent 
exercises and illustrations of translation from customary to Basic English are 
invaluable for any beginner; the vocabularly on the back end-paper is sure to 
be onsulted more constantly than any other section of the book. 


Taking the text and the devices for understanding as a whole, the student 
will find the Handbook both interesting, clear and adequate. 

For what class of students of the English language will this text be most 
useful? 

1. Certainly it will not be helpful to the foreigner who wishes to acquire 
rapidly a workable knowledge of basic English. This decision rests on the facts 
that the text presupposes a large English vocabulary that is to be translated into 
a closely limited vocabularly. This point may be illustrated by the exercise on 
the basic use of the verb take (p. 52). The text also presupposes a knowledge 
of figurative and idiomatic English, a difficult acquisition for all foreigners. 

2. Equally certainly it will not be helpful to students who strive for mastery 
of literary expression, as many of its principles contradict those generally ac- 
cepted. For example, the use of round-about expressions (such as there are, it 
is, and it seems to be) has long been deplored because of the lack of definite 
meaning and of wordiness: in Basic English these phrases are recommended (p. 
86). 

Again, teachers of English strive for exact meanings in place of generaliza- 
tions or approximations. That the breaking down of verbs in Basic English 
is specially dangerous in this respect may be seen in the diagram of the Basic 
use of the verb go (p. 37). The wordiness of most Basic English sentences re- 
sults from the necessary deletion of all idioms and of the cannotations that are 
recognized adjuncts of many ordinary words. 

3. The Handbook will, however, be of value to the student who has estab- 
lished for his own writing no standards of artistic expression, and whose style 
is not fixed. For him the acquisition of successful Basic English technique will 
be casy because of his very lack of regimen. For the expert in political science, 
law. or politics, for example, the study will be difficult; for the practical business 
man. the average high school or college student and the secretary with normal 
business school training the study will be easy. All such men and women 
should find Mr. Haber’s Handbook valuable. These trained students of Basic 
English will be the channels through whom the experts will carry on the com- 
munications necessary if the world is to attain Mr. Churchill's ideal “‘inter- 
course and understanding of many nations.”’ 

MARGARET S. CARHART. 
University of California at Los Angeles 
* * * 
Ciro Alegria. El mundo es ancho y ajeno. Edited by Gerald E. Wade and 
Walter E. Stiefel. xxv, 220 pp. New York, F. S. Crofts & Co., 1945. 
Teachers of Spanish should welcome the appearance, for class use, of this 
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Latin America prize novel of 1941. It will be a further step in a most neces- 
sary ampaign to awaken North American students to the realities of the South 
American scene. For too long a time, and aided and abetted by copious publi- 
cation of more elementary texts, have our Spanish students thought of Latin 
America as an unperturbed, dreamy region of picturesque customs, whose chief 
function is to entrance tourists. This story of social injustice, in which a preda- 
tory hacendado, supported by corrupt courts, despoils a group of Indians in 
the northern Peruvian sierra of their communal lands, should be a powerful 
corrective. 


There is a thoughtful introduction of seventeen pages which treats of the life 
and novels of Ciro Alegria and goes into the historical, political and social back- 
ground of El mundo es ancho y ajeno. For those interested in acquiring addi- 
tional information about the Peruvian Indians, several important works in Span- 
ish are cited. The eighteen pages of notes are concerned with the explanation of 
complex syntactical constructions, Americanisms, Indian (Quechuan) expressions 
and customs, and references to Peruvian history. The editors had the good for- 
tune to obtain Sefior Alegria’s help in resolving certain of their difficulties. The 
vocabulary, sixty-six pages, purposely does not include the 500 commonest words 
of the Buchanan list, past participles of verbs which occur in the infinitive with 
similar meaning, regularly formed adverbs in -mente when the corresponding 
adjective is included, and true cognates of familiar English words. Otherwise it 
is complete, and I have not been able to detect a single omission. 


The reading text has 136 pages. The editors say in their Foreword, ‘‘Certain 
chapters of the original novel, although they contain some of Alegria’s most 
readable narration, could be pruned away without disrupting the unity of the 
remainder. In order to preserve a smoothly articulated story it was necessary to 
make a few very minor changes in incident; these alterations in no wise distort 
the author's purpose or message.’’ These statements are true; a most skillful 
job of condensation has been effected. Nevertheless, as one who has read the 
novel in its original form. I should like to voice a complaint. To be exact, three- 
quarters of the material has been shorn away. Chapters 6, 10. 11 and 14 have 
been entirely omitted, and the remainder greatly deleted. What remains is merely 
the bare bones of the plot. After all, since this text is intended for third-year 
college students, it should be read as literature. What a pity. then, that so many 
incidents, secondary characters and descriptions have been cut out—all those things 
which fill out and enrich this truly excellent novel—in order to make the book 
conform to what is known as “‘text-book length.” 

LEO KIRSCHENBAUM 
Connecticut College 
* * 
Maupassant. Choix de Contes.’’ Edited with an Introduction by F. C. Green. 

Cambridge University Press. 

“Choix de Contes.’ by Guy de Maupassant may be recommended to those 
students who, after becoming acquainted with the conventional parts of Maupas- 
sant’s work, wish to complete their education in starker Realism. 

We realize that the student cannot get an exhaustive idea of Maupassant’s talent 
for observation of the reality of life if he has read but short stories such as: 
“La ficelle. ‘‘La Parure,”” ‘‘L’Héritage’” and others which have composed the text- 
books of the past thirty or forty years. However. we certainly cannot consider 
this book as usable in a classroom. Situations and expressions appear in many 
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of the stories which would prove most embarrassing as well to the teacher as to 
the students. We presume that the editor agrees with us on this point, since he 
warns us in a short introductory note that “this selection of Maupassant’s tales 
is not primarily designed for educational use.” But why did he not dispense 
with the word ‘‘primarily’’? 

The “‘Choix de Contes’’ could, as I said before, at the utmost be recommended 
to advanced students interested in Realism, and yet, it seems that it would be 
of far greater advantage to them if they became familiar with Maupassant’s novels, 
and thus learned to know in him the Novelist who leans toward Bourget's 
psychological Realism and who studies man, not only in his objective and tangible 
conduct, but also in his mind and soul where conflicts of passion and motives 
take place. 

Let it be said that, in our opinion, the book should not be placed into the 
hands of the average College student, nor does it hold true educational value. But 
it will certainly provide the reader with an interesting. pleasant though some- 
what sordid pastime. 

The Introduction is the best contribution which the editor has made toward 
a better understanding of Maupassant’s works. We regret however the scarcity 
of notes or explanatory remarks, and the lack of vocabulary. 

The book is very well presented and we have noticed but very few misprints: 
on page 42, line 5 le for je: p. 78, line 25 respira for respirer: p. 135. line 29 
dépéches for dépéches; p. 151. line 9 eu for en; p. 264. line 23 écouté for 
écoulé; p. 268, line 8, la (paysan) for le. 

DENISE SURMAGNE BELL 
University of California at Los Angeles 
* * * 


Pedro Villa Fernandez. Por esas Espafas. Henry Holt and Company, New York. 

1945. $1.35. 

Por esas Espanas is a collection of sixteen short stories, cuadros de costumbres 
and character sketches placed for the most part in countries of Spanish America 
with one in Mallorca and another in Rabat, French Morocco. Some of the coun- 
tries represented are Chile. Argentina, Mexico, Guatemala, Colombia, and Cuba 

This reader is original in content, fresh and new in treatment, interesting to 
read, varied enough to keep one’s interest, and full of a sly humor with a subtle 
portrayal of the differences between North Americans and Spanish Americans 
The author shows up these differences and our lack of understanding of eack 
other in such a humorous way, so very cleverly, as in Mr. Yoni or in La politica 
del buen vecino, that North American students will be led to understand and 
accept their weaknesses in more kindly fashion than is usually the case when told 
of them in the classroom. : 

However, the emphasis is not all on differences. In fact, I should say that the 
similarities are stressed, showing that people are much the same everywhere. 
Mr. Villa Fernandez has done this by writing about foreigners in the Spanish 
World: the Chinaman in En el humo de su pipa, the Scotchman in Un raro, the 
“Yankee” in Mr. Yoni and Idilio chileno. Some of the stories are universal, 
with plot or character sketches or a bit of philosophy that could be given a locale 
anywhere. Mafana de lunes treats of the universal problem of little boys’ tardi- 
ness to school: in Un raro we have the artist escaping from a society which 
tried to lionize the artist but didn’t appreciate the man. The simple Indians 
thought him un raro, un loco, but they let him be himself. Tres cuerpos y un 
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alma points up the all-too-common gluttons whose whole ‘‘soul’’ is absorbed 
in food. 


There are several cuadros de costumbres as Una visita which gives a picture 
of the stiff, formal visit with a pattern that never varies. Idilio chileno is a de- 
lightful story that shows that Spanish American courtship customs are not as 
restrictive as we are apt to think. Dia de mercado has very little plot, but is a 
picture of the simple Mexican Indian boy and his market day. In it the author 
has caught the atmosphere of the day and of the sad, age-old tragedy of the 
Indian craftsman. 

Not all the chapters have been mentioned but we must not overlook Mr. Yont, 
a clever story which gives an object lesson to the North American engineer who 
thought to show the laborers of Guatemala how to work and who was, in turn, 
shown just why they are so “‘lazy”’ in the tropics. 

Not all the stories are of equal value. I don’t see much point to including 
Cinco drabes in this group. 

The illustrations are delightful, exaggerated cartoons which catch the salient 
features or costumes of the Englishman, the North American, the Chinaman, the 
Indian, the Arab, the Argentine, the professor, the Spanish lady. The attractive 
absurd illustrations will lead the pupils to the book and they will stay to read. 

The book has clear print in a good, readable size and the appearance of the 
Page is attractive. 

Naturally, the Spanish is excellent. Also, the sentences are often short, the 


language simple, with simple present and past tences used chiefly, but without 
loss of style. 


From page 157 to page 237 there are excellent exercises, well worked out. 
Each story is divided into parts, each part representing one day's assignment. 
In the exercises. for each part, there is a preparacién which contains a vocabulary 
and a fine idiom list (Spanish to English). 2 word study (cognates, opposites, 
derivatives. -dad. -i6n words, review of verb forms, synonyms, etc.), a transla- 
tion exercise of idioms from English into Spanish sentences, a Spanish ques- 
tionnaire, and sentences from English to Spanish. The questionnaire and the 
composition become longer as the book progresses. Occasionally toward the end 
a resumé in Spanish of a section of the story is required. There is a Spanish- 
English vocabulary at the end of the book. 

The following are the only typographical errors which I have found: 

necessario, page 63 
oido, page 44 
a los lejos, page 144 

Nothing is said anywhere in the book about the age-group of pupils for which 
these stories are intended. Due to the simplicity and clarity of the language and 
grammar constructions used, the book could no doubt be read by second year 
higk school students or during the last part of the first year of college Spanish 
with enjoyment and profit. I think. however, that the older students would 
perhaps appreciate more the philosophy and the implications of some of the 
cuentos. It would be useful as an extra reader. for rapid reading. and would be 
fine for acquiring skill in the Spanish idioms, the Spanish way of saying things. 
Altogether, I feel that it is a fine book. 

IRENE B. WICKLUND 


Whittier Union High School, Whittier, California 
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Erich Kastner. Emil und die Detektive, Revised Edition. Edited by Lillian L. 
Stroebe and Ruth J. Hofrichter. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1945. 
This most entertaining German story was first edited in 1933. In the Janu- 

ary, 1934, review of this edition, the German Quarterly among other comments 

reported the following: “‘It must be regretted that the exercises were apparently 
made up in too much of a hurry.” 

As indicated in its preface, the revised edition has been provided with an en- 
tirely new set of exercises, easier than the ones in the first edition and planned 
especially to stimulate conversational work. The questions cover the entire chap- 
ters in detail, in contrast to the first edition. 

As a new feature the Ubungen include true-and-false statements. This con- 
stitutes a fine factual test and affords the opportunity to translate important pas- 
Sages into good English. 

A few minor verbal changes have been made in the text of the revised edition, 
but these do not change the content of the story. 

The vocabulary has been entirely recast and is much more complete and help- 
ful. Synonyms, antonyms, derivatives, and cognates are stressed. The vocabulary 
also includes a few necessary notes, thus simplifying the source of information 
for the student. 

The text. proper is printed in larger, heavier, more legible type; the format is 
somewhat larger. All in all the revised edition is a more useful and appealing 
book than was the first edition. 

HERMAN H. WIEBE 

Glendale College 
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